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Civil Liberties Are 
Vital to Democracy 





Freedom Guaranteed by Bill of 
Rights Is as Important 
Today as Formerly 


TOLERANT SPIRIT ESSENTIAL 








People Must Cooperate in Order to 
Make Constitutional Guar- 
antees Truly Effective 





Probably no part of the United States 
Constitution is so universally praised as 
the amendments which’ guarantee’ to 
Americans freedom of speech, press, reli- 
gion, and assembly. Yet few sections of 
the Constitution are more frequently vio- 
lated and few are subject to such bitter 
controversy. Everyone agrees that “civil 
liberty” is a precious heritage of Ameri- 
cans, but there is wide disagreement as to 
the exact meaning of “civil liberties” and 
as to the means of safeguarding them. The 
attorney general of the United States 
says that the Justice Department receives 
“a steady deluge of letters complaining 


that civil liberties have been abridged,” 
and that many of the complaints are 
justified. 


A Current Problem 


The problem of maintaining the essen- 
tial freedom of Americans is not, there- 
fore, a problem which was settled once 
and for all when the Constitution was 
adopted. It is a current problem; one 
which calls for thought and study by 
American citizens. What are the rights 
usually included among our “civil liberties,” 
and how does the Constitution guarantee 
them? 

The rights which we hear most about are 
freedom of speech, press, assembly, and re- 
ligion. The reason we hear so much about 
them is that many disputes arise con- 
cerning the way they are exercised. These 
rights are guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment, adopted soon after the Constitution 


went into effect, and the Fourteenth 
Amendment, adopted in 1868. 
The First Amendment declares that 


“Congress shall make no law respecting the 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances.” 

This amendment prevents the national 
government from interfering with the 
individual’s freedom of speech, press, as- 
sembly, or religion. But it does not pre- 
vent the states from doing so if they should 
see fit. As a matter of fact, nearly all 
the states have provisions in their constitu- 
tions guaranteeing the rights of the indi- 
vidual. But previous to the enactment of 
the Fourteenth Amendment a state could 
have repealed such provisions and could 
have passed laws interfering with individual 
rights if it had seen fit to do so. The Four- 
teenth Amendment declares that “no state 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States... .” This 
has been interpreted to mean that no 
state shall deprive any of its citizens of 
such rights as those of free speech, free 
press, etc.—rights with which the national 
government is commanded not to inter- 
fere. Since the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, it becomes the duty of the 
federal courts to declare unconstitutional 
any act, whether by Congress or a state 
legislature, which interferes with the indi- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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WINTER LANDSCAPE—NORWAY 








What to Do About It 


By WALTER E. MYER 


By no stretch of the imagination can this be called a happy world. It is said that in 
the most prosperous and peaceful of times half the world goes to bed hungry every night. 
It is a hard life that the teeming millions of backward nations live. Even in the most 
civilized of lands poverty is the common lot of all but the most fortunate. 
country, countless thousands are dependent upon outside assistance. 


actual want there is likely to be worry and anxiety. 


In our own 
Where there is not 
I have been speaking of the ills due 
to economic and social conditions; conditions over which an individual or family, 
acting alone, has little control. When we add the trouble and unhappiness which come 
because of character and personality defects, the picture is most discouraging. Taking 
account of crime and of the strain caused by quarreling, wrangling, and nagging, and 
the difficulties produced by inefficiency and the failure to adjust to social situations, we are 
compelled to say that in America, the most fortunate of lands, it is only the exceptional 
individual who is contented and happy and who is developing economically, intellectually, 
culturally, and spiritually. In most of the great nations the ordinary routines of 
life are disturbed, and sorrow, fear, or even stark terror rules. This isn’t a pretty 
picture, but we may as well look facts in the face and decide what we may do about 
them. How can an individual save himself from the unhappy fate which befalls 
so many of his fellows, while at the same time helping to better the lot of all? There 
is no foolproof, fateproof remedy, but I suggest the following resolutions; not New 
Year resolutions, but life resolutions: 

1. I will try personally to contribute to the well-being of those about me, whether 
in the home, the school, or the community. I will seek to develop a humane spirit. I 
will smooth over the rough edges of my personality and conduct so as to cause as little 
trouble as. possible to others; will avoid quarrels and harsh words; will try to be 
sympathetic, considerate, and truly friendly. 

2. I will undertake so to prepare myself that I may carry my own weight in the 
boat economically. I will act on the faith that it still pays to be efficient, skillful, 
dependable, honest. I will develop these virtues in fullest measure. 

3. Realizing that many of the ills which afflict humanity can be remedied only by 
concerted action, I will undertake to become a more competent citizen. I will learn 
how to think and act cooperatively. I will give much time and thought to my civic 
training, and I will perform the duties of citizenship in the American Democracy with 


unflagging energy and determination. 





Russian-Finnish War 


Worries Scandinavia 





Norway and Sweden Fear Russian 
Program May Not Stop with 
Invasion of Finland 


NEUTRAL COURSE WAVERING 
Opinion Divided on Foreign Policy in 


Face of New Menace to Long- 
Standing Neutrality Policy 











More than a month has passed since 
the first Soviet troops struck across the 
border into Finland, but the war seems 
far from being over. In lower Finland, 
where the sun now burns low in the 
southern sky for about six hours a day, the 
Finns’ main line of defense in the Karelian 
isthmus is still holding firm. Russian 
columns striving to flank this zone and to 
cut Finland in two by striking west through 
the northern wilderness to the Gulf of 
Bothnia, have been turned back by Finnish 
ski-troops, inadequate supplies, deep snows, 
and bitter cold. Similar difficulties seem to 
have stalled Russian advances in the Arctic 
regions near Petsamo and the nickel mines. 
Unable to penetrate the Aland Island mine 
fields which block the mouth of the Gulf 
of Bothnia, the Soviet navy has fared 
little better. As we go to press, the Finns 
are still holding their lines on most fronts 
while the Soviet high command, having 
shuffled its generals somewhat, is prepar- 
ing a more intensive offensive. If the new 
Soviet effort fails, it is likely that further 
attacks will be put off until spring. 


Scandinavian Neutrality 


In the meantime, the rest of Scandinavia 
is greatly disturbed by what is taking place 
in Finland. In Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, sympathy for Finland and _anti- 
Soviet feeling are running high. Individual 
contributions to the Finnish cause are pour- 
ing in; volunteers are moving by the thou- 
sands toward Finland, along with limited 
quantities of antiaircraft guns, field artil- 
lery, and other military equipment. Among 
the Scandinavian people the belief that 
neutrality alone offers peace and security 
has been violently jolted by this invasion 
of one of their own number. But opinion 
is sharply divided as to what the three 
governments should do, if anything, to aid 
Finland, and officially the attitude in 
Stockholm, Oslo, and Copenhagen remains 
one of strict neutrality. 

Neutrality is taken more seriously in 
Scandinavia than in the United States. It 
is a way of life long established among 
those states. Sweden has not engaged in 
war for more than a century and a quarter; 
nor has Norway. Denmark has not fought 
any foreign power since 1864. With the 
single exception of Finland’s war of in- 
dependence, in 1917, no Scandinavian state 
has been embroiled in a foreign war for 
more than 75 years. The states have 
adopted a similar policy toward one an- 
other. When Norway seceded from Sweden, 
in 1905, the act was carried out without 
hatred and without bloodshed—a_ rare 
happening in world history. 

The long period of peace has enabled 
the Scandinavian peoples to put their 
houses in far better order than those of 
some more wealthy nations. Not having 
to support huge armies and navies, the 
people have turned their modest earnings 
into production and improvement. The 
people of all four countries enjoy a gen- 
erally high standard of living which comes 
not of riches in the earth, but of peace, 


(Concluded on page 3) 
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WALL STREET IN ALEXANDER HAMILTON'S DAY 
(From an illustration in “Alexander Hamilton,” by David Loth.) 











. Straight Thinking . 

















‘ XVI. Need for Mental Bloodhounds 


HENEVER you engage in a dis- 

cussion you will find yourself ex- 
pressing opinions and passing judgments. 
Perhaps you may find yourself making 
such statements as these: “The National 
Labor Relations Act is a failure.” ‘The 
Republican (or Democratic) party cannot 
be trusted to run.the government.” “Henry 
Ford is a tyrant in dealing with labor.” 
“John L. Lewis is a communist.” “The 
Dies Committee is doing a great work.” 
“Senator Vandenberg isn’t a big enough 
man for the presidency.” “People who 
are out of work don’t want jobs, they 
prefer to live on relief.” 

If you are not making these comments, 
you are making others. You are passing 
judgments on other men or expressing 
opinions on other issues. You may have 
good reason for thinking as you do, or 
you may not. If you make an assertion 
and someone asks, “Where did you get 
that idea—upon what facts do you base 
it?” you may be able to answer him and 
you may not. Your statement may be 
true or false. Nearly all of us frequently 
make statements or express opinions which 
reflect our prejudices and which are not 
backed by fact and evidence. It would 
be a good thing for each of us, therefore, 
to do a little detective work on our ideas. 

We suggest an experiment which you 
may try out. After you have made some 
positive statement stop and say to your- 
self: “I'll track that idea down and see 
where it came from. I'll set my mental 
bloodhounds on it and run it to the place 
of its origin. I'll see where I got it. 
Then if I find that I got it from someone 
else—that I’m merely repeating what he 
said—I'll try to find out where he got the 
idea. If I found it in a newspaper, I'll 
try to find out how reliable and unpreju- 
diced it is. I'll read other newspapers or 
magazines and make a comparison of the 
ideas expressed. It is possible, of course, 
that my bloodhounds will fail at their job. 
Perhaps they will keep chasing the idea 
around in a circle so that we can’t find 
where it came from. In that case I'll 
frankly say that I don’t know how or when 
I acquired my original idea or impression 
on the subject I have been discussing—that 
I have no basis in fact for it. Then I'll 
quit repeating it and will get busy to form 
new ideas. And next time I'll see to it 
that there are facts behind any idea I 
express.” 

If you follow that plan you will get rid 
of many of your prejudices. You will be 
learning the art of straight thinking. 

*x* * * 


In the December 4 issue of this paper, 
we discussed an article from Reader’s 
Digest which condensed Stuart Chase’s 
book, “The New Western Front.” On the 
basis of this condensed article, we criti- 


cized Mr. Chase’s reasoning. We said he 
had presumed to give the arguments for 
and against American participation in the 
war and had left out the strongest argu- 
ments on one side of the question. 

Since then, we have had two letters 
which take the position that the article in 
Reader’s Digest did not fairly state Mr 
Chase’s position. We are glad to have 
these letters. If an injustice has been done 
to Mr. Chase, we are sorry for it. This 
experience proves the importance of de- 
pending as much as possible upon first- 
hand material. It shows the difficulty of 
discovering the truth when we are obliged 
to depend so largely upon second-hand 
information. 


Loth Book Stresses Influence of 
Hamilton on American History 


HE life of Alexander Hamilton was 

eventful enough to furnish material for 
a score of novels. In fact, much of it reads 
like fiction. Born in the West Indies in 
humble circumstances, Hamilton managed 
by ambition and intelligence to become 
one of the greatest of all Americans. Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, he served as 
Washington’s military secretary and ren- 
dered incalculable service to the cause in 
which he became interested, although he 
was deprived of the glory which he hoped 
would come from military achievement. 
Few men played a greater part in drafting 
the federal Constitution and in securing its 
ratification by the states. His writings on 
public problems, printed in the Federalist, 
are still regarded as masterpieces and 
are avidly studied by present scholars. As 
the first secretary of the treasury in the 
new government, he played a part which 
affected the entire course of American 
history and greatly accelerated the growth 
of the industrial civilization we know to- 
day. And in the prime of life, he was killed 
duel with Aaron Burr. 

The great mass of details which fit into 
the structure of this bare outline are filled 
in by David Loth in his new biography: 
“Alexander Hamilton: Portrait of a Prod- 
igy” (New York: Carrick and Evans. $3). 
Mr. Loth’s book reads like fiction, for it 
recreates in dramatic fashion the entire life 
of this early American. More than that, 
however, it is a searching analysis of the 
vital role which Alexander Hamilton played 
in shaping American history. Mr. Loth is 
no blind admirer of his subject; rather he 
examines the evidence and tells the story 
with complete objectivity. 

Alexander Hamilton’s place in American 
history will long be a matter of dispute 
among students. None of the Founding 
Fathers had more definite ideas about 
government and economic development 
than he. He was the great conservative of 
his day. He was never a believer in de- 
mocracy and worked for a constitution 


in a 











What the Magazines Say 














4!T HE machinery for weighing or measuring 

the popular will from week to week 
or month to month has not been, and is not 
likely to be, invented.” This criticism of 
democratic government, made by Lord Bryce 
many years ago, is quoted by Robert R. Upde- 
graff in an article on “Democracy’s New Mir- 
ror,” in the January Forum. The author 
points to Dr. George Gallup’s widely syndi- 
cated findings and to Elmo Roper’s surveys 
for Fortune as the machinery which was lack- 
ing in the time of Bryce. The article explains 
and gives examples of the deadly accuracy 
with which public opinion surveys are con- 
ducted. “With these two mirrors over Amer- 
ica, we need no longer take the word of 
politicians, editors, or lobbyists,” Updegraff 
states, going on to show the degree to which 
“government by Gallup” has taken hold of 
Washington, and how legislators, beseiged 
by interested minorities, are the most avid 
readers of the polls. 

The other side of the story, incidentally, 
has best been treated by Lindsay Rogers in 
The New Republic for November 1, 1939. 
Entitled “Dr. Gallup’s Statistics,” Rogers’ 
article stresses the shortcomings of the polls. 
Without questioning Gallup’s numerical ac- 
curacy, he points out that no system has yet 
been devised for measuring the intensity of 
national feeling on current issues. 


* * * * 


Also in Forum is an article by President 
Robert M. Hutchins of the University of Chi- 
cago, entitled, “Education and Democracy.” 
Freely admitting that a college education can 
no longer guarantee a good job, Dr. Hutchins 
wonders if this, after all, is really the purpose 
of college. “Higher education should help the 
graduate make intelligent use of the leisure 
which thoughtless engineers and a blind eco- 
nomic system have given him.” And grad- 
uates emerge with a philosophy of life. “Even 
if they were all ditchdiggers, they would still 
be the educated citizens that democracy de- 
mands if they have sound character, disci- 
plined minds, and elevated spirits.” 

No less interested in democracy, Henry 
W. Holmes, dean of Harvard University’s 
Graduate School of Education, argues in the 
current Atlantic that the task of humanely 
adapting youth to a changing world rests with 
the schools. “The very heart of the matter 
is that we ought not to give all young people 
the same education—not in amount, nor in 


kind, nor in result... . It is a conclusion no 
competent psychologist, sociologist, or politi- 
cal scientist will question. . . . There are, in 
short, diversities of gifts. Yet the youth of 
America must be offered an education which 
is equal in the sense that it is adequate to 
each individual’s need as a citizen in a democ- 
racy—in this democracy.” 

Dean Holmes demands a national system of 
education, coordinated, with higher salaries 
for teachers who will be at the same time 
counselors, with curricula varying as widely 





“The cen- 
tral function of the schools is guidance,” he 
says, and he conceives of the idcal school sys- 
tem as one “which seeks to find for every 
individual the best enlargement of his pow- 
ers and their best engagement in the working 
world.” 


as students’ talents and capacities. 


* * * * 


A contribution by Cesar Saerchinger, en- 
titled “Radio, Censorship, and Neutrality,” ap- 
pears in the current Foreign Affairs. Beyond 
urging “free and untrammeled” use of the air 
waves, the article takes no sides, but analyzes 
in detail the influences governing broadcasting. 
The Communications Act of 1934 forbids 
censorship, but allows the government to act 
when stations go against “the public interest,” 
and thereby may create a “censorship of 
fear.” The author examines the new code 
of the National Association of Broadcasters 
and the problem created by the stations (like 
Elliott Roosevelt’s) which refuse to abide by 
the code. He concludes that our system is 
better than the English and European systems 
of government control, which here “would be 
the beginning of the end of free speech.” In 
general, he favors the present self-imposed 
code, which bans controversial discussions on 
paid time, since he feels that all sides should 
have an equal chance to state their cases and 
that rich minorities should not be allowed to 
monopolize the radio. 


which would make few concessions to 
democracy. Yet when such a constitution 
did not emerge from the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, he worked untiringly for the rati- 
fication of the Constitution because he 
saw in it great possibilities for putting 
his ideas into effect. 

Hamilton, unlike his political opponent, 
Thomas Jefferson, believed in a_ strong 
central government which could really 
govern the country. He believed that the 
people who owned the country—the mer- 
chants, the manufacturers, the financiers— 
should govern it. ‘He held that govern- 
ment exists for the purpose of maintaining 
rigid order, protecting property, and pro- 
moting prosperity, not merely guaranteeing 
an abstraction,” Mr. Loth writes. 

He was one of the first to realize that 
such developments could not take place 
under the Articles of Confederation, for 
the bond which had held the colonies to- 
gether during the Revolution was relaxed 
with the restoration of peace. The Con- 
tinental Congress had neither authority nor 
respect. As Mr. Loth writes of it: 


. . . Congress itself was roaming from place 
to place, hoping perhaps that a change of 
climate might lend it some strength. More 
than ever a querulous debating society, it was 
avoided by many of its own members and for 
jong periods was unable to assemble a quorum 
for the consideration of resolutions. The 
remnants of its currency were sunk to worth- 
lessness; its debts were regarded as repudiated. 

The only bond that held the states together 
at all, a common enemy, had been relaxed, 
and the 13 sovereign powers were giving a 
striking imitation of the Italian principalities 
at their jealous worst. Disputes over naviga- 
tion of waterways waxed hot. Boundaries 
and claims to western lands were subjects of 
bellicose bickerings that sometimes went be- 
yond words to blows. Incipient tariff wars 
broke out. Some observers thought it only a 
matter of time, and not long either, before 
England would be gathering 13 repentant 
colonies back into the imperial fold. 


Alexander Hamilton realized all this and 
became one of the prime movers in the 
effort to prevent collapse by establishing 
a new government; one with the power ac- 
tually to govern. And while he regarded 
the Constitution as far short of his ideal, 
he nevertheless realized that it was an 
improvement over the Articles of Con- 
federation, and rallied all those elements 
who stood to gain by a strong central 
government. After he left office, he had 
so stamped his own policies upon the fed- 
eral government that they have influenced 
the nature of the development to our own 
day. As Mr. Loth remarks: “For Hamil- 
ton had grounded the government of the 
United States on the solid basis of modern 
capitalism, and 60 years of agrarian po- 
litical ascendancy could not check the prog- 
ress he had initiated.” 








Answer Keys 




















Do You Keep Up With the News? 


1. Myron C. Taylor; 2. false; 3. at the front, 
reportedly on French soil; 4. disclaim war 
guilt and place it on the enemy; 5. (b); 
6. Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Boettiger; 7. (b); 
8. driving on the left-hand side of the street; 
9. the right to vote; 10. Turkey; 11. he “lost” 
the day by crossing the International Date 
Line; 12. (d); 13. Attorney General Murphy; 
14. an increase; 15. California; 16. false. 
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Scandinavian Nations Face New 


Crisis as Result of Finnish 


War 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


and of cooperation between capital and 
labor, and between producer and consumer. 
The cooperative system of Scandinavians 
has eliminated some of the worst evils of 
capitalism without eliminating capitalism; 
and it has adopted some of the advantages 
of socialism without entirely embracing 
socialism. Big monopolies have been 
beaten, but by consumers rather than by 
governments or trade unions. Strikes are 
few, but government interference is limited. 
If Scandinavian states cannot speak with a 
strong voice in the councils of the mighty, 
if their armed forces are small, and luxuries 
are not often to be found among their 
people, at least food and clothing are 
plentiful, democracy is real, and schools 
are good. 


Many Differences 


When we speak of Scandinavia, however, 
we sometimes assume a unity which does 
not exist. When Sweden dominated the 
entire region there was, to be sure, political 
unity, vestiges of which are still to be seen 
in the St. George’s cross which appears on 
the flags of Finland, Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. The people of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway—tall, blond, and large-boned, 
are related racially. But the Finns, who 
are more like the Hungarians than any 
other European people, are not included 
in this racial family. Sweden, Norway, and 





SOLDIERS ON SKIS 


Dressed in white to make them invisible against the 
glaring snow, Finnish troeps, mounted on skis, have 
caused much trouble for the Russians. 


Finland contain vast tracts of arctic wilder- 
ness and are separated from most of Eu- 
rope by salt water. Not so Denmark, 
which is joined by land to Germany and 
enjoys a moderate climate. Norway, Swe- 
den, and Denmark are kingdoms, but Fin- 
land is a republic. 

Each of the four states has problems of 
its own. Small, fertile Denmark, with 
3,700,000 people, serves as a sort of dairy 
farm, producing eggs, butter, bacon, and 
cheese for export to England and Germany. 
Its primary interest is to keep these mar- 
kets open. Finland, with approximately the 
same number of people, depends for her 
margin of profit on the products of her 
enormous forests which are brought to 
Baltic ports by way of her excellent sys- 
tem of lakes, rivers, and canals. That 
she is faced with problems peculiar to 
herself is proved by the present war with 
Russia. The some 2,800,000 Norwegians 
are forced by the stony soil of their long, 
narrow land to turn chiefly to fisheries 
and shipping. Hence they are primarily 
interested in problems affecting shipping 
and the high seas. Sweden, with 6,250,000 
people, generally shares the interests of her 
three neighbors and has, in addition, prob- 
lems of her own. Like the Norwegians, 
the Swedes are interested in shipping. 
Like the Danes, they export dairy and farm 
produce. As in the case of the Finns, they 
have lumber products to sell and are 
vitally interested in the Baltic and in the 
political status of the Aland Islands. More 
than any other Scandinavian state, Sweden 
is interested in mining, smelting, steel 
manufacture, and in industry in general. 


Since Finland’s three sister states must 
each deal with a different set of problems, 
the manner in which each views the Russo- 
Finnish war is somewhat colored by its 
own needs and worries. Denmark, to begin 
with, has very little political or economic 
interest in the conflict. Moral indignation 
against Russia is high, but Denmark is too 
small, too weak, and too concerned with 
the British-German conflict to take any ac- 
tion against Russia—particularly as such 
action might stir up trouble with Germany. 
Since the Danes already have a German 
minority of 170,000 and the territory of 
Schleswig (taken from Germany at the 
close of the World War), they do not wish 
to look for further trouble with their close 
and powerful neighbor. Denmark is the 
only Scandinavian state to have accepted 
a nonaggression pact from Hitler, and the 
only one so far to announce rigid official 
neutrality toward the Russo-Finnish war. 


Uncertain Position 

This leaves the two remaining Scandi- 
navian states, Sweden and Norway, in an 
uncertain position. Both fear that their 
neutrality and security may be in imminent 
danger, and that the Soviet drive may 
eventually extend beyond Finland and cut 
across the northern third of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula. There are a number 
of reasons why the Soviets might want to 
do this. Under the frozen soil of these 
northern regions lie deposits of lead, cop- 
per, zinc, manganese, pyrites, sulphur, and 
some alloys. Even more important are 
the iron ore deposits of Swedish and Nor- 
wegian Lapland which, lying in great bulk 
on the top of the ground, contain very 
high mineral content and furnish Germany 
now with most of her imports of foreign 
iron and steel. 

The Soviets, of course, have large de- 
posits of their own iron ore, and many 
other of these minerals, but possession of 
the Scandinavian deposits would give Rus- 
sia a trump card in future dealings with 
Germany, which needs them so badly. The 
same is somewhat true of Norway’s sea- 
coast, which at present extends to a point 
less than 50 miles from the Russian border 
in the far north. Indented with large, deep 
fjords, warmed by the Gulf Stream, easily 
defensible in the hands of a big power, the 
remote harbors of northern Norway would 
serve as excellent submarine bases. In the 
hands of the Soviets these would also 
serve as a trump card in dealings with 
England, for such bases would be a deadly 
menace to the British navy. 

On the other hand, there are several 
reasons why Russia may be content to let 
things rest after the end of the Finnish 
campaign. For one thing, the Red Army 
has not so far acquitted itself with any 
glory against the Finns. Little Finland 
is proving a difficult nut to crack. Sweden 
would offer even greater difficulties. Swed- 
ish centers are more removed from Soviet 
supply centers; the Swedish army is at 
least three times as strong as that of the 
Finns; and Sweden owns a navy which is 


capable of offering vigorous resistance to 
that of Russia. In addition, the Swedes 
own considerable in the way of a munitions 
industry. The great Bofors plant at Karls- 
koga, for instance, is now furnishing the 
British with their best antiaircraft guns. 
Other armament works at Boerkborn (the 
largest powder factory in Europe), Lands- 
krona, and Linkoeping produce explosives, 
tanks, artillery, and some planes. Unless 
Germany should actually cooperate with 
the Russians, the Soviet navy would find 
Sweden difficult to blockade. 


Position of Germany 


The most perplexing riddle of the situa- 
tion is Germany’s position. In former 
times, Scandinavia felt assured that Ger- 
many would checkmate any Russian moves 
in the north, while Russia could be counted 
on to prevent any German thrusts. But 
Germany has given no signs of being willing 
to lend Scandinavia any aid against Russia 
at this point. On the contrary, Swedish and 
Norwegian diplomats in Berlin have been 
treated brusquely, and told to settle what- 
ever differences they may have with Russia 
as best they can. The German government 
even went so far, in one instance, as to 
stop shipments of Italian planes to Finland. 

Some people in Sweden and Norway 
suspect that Germany is deliberately en- 
couraging Russian aggression in Scandi- 
navia with the object in mind of throwing 
a genuine scare into the wealthy classes 
of Great Britain. Serious prospect of a 
Soviet Scandinavia, or of the Soviets in 
Scandinavia, some believe, would cause 
Britain to drop her war against Germany 
and turn on Russia. Such a turn of the 
situation might even see England and Ger- 
many fighting side by side against Russia, 
an idea espoused years ago by Hitler in 
“Mein Kampf.” 

All these disquieting possibilities have 
created confusion in Stockholm and Oslo, 
and public opinion is sharply divided on 
what should be done. There is no cer- 
tainty as to how far the Russians intend 
to go. If there were, matters would be 
somewhat simplified. If, for instance, the 
Scandinavians could be sure that the Soviet 
invasion will stop with Finland, they might 
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be content to take no action at all. If 
they could be sure that Russia really in- 
tends to attack them, they would probably 
prepare to make their stand now by send- 
ing all possible aid to Finland. They would 
probably do this in the belief that it is 
better for them to make their stand now, 
while the Finnish army still remains intact 
and the lines of battle are far from their 
own population centers, than later, when 
Finland has been crushed and the Red 
Army is at the gates of Stockholm. 

If worse comes to worst, Sweden and 
Norway might be able to put an army 
of a million men into the field, although 
it is doubtful now whether they could 
equip any more than 700,000. Like Fin- 
land, they would be aided somewhat by 
climate, topography, and by the difficulties 
which face the Soviets in keeping supply 
lines open in the northern wilderness. The 
Scandinavian states might be able to hold 
the Red Army in check for some time. 
They might be able to destroy or cripple 
the Soviet navy. But they would be hope- 
lessly outclassed in the air, and their 
shipping would be greatly endangered by 
Russia’s large submarine fleet. 

There is now some talk of an Anglo- 
French guarantee of Scandinavian political 
independence, such as that which now 
offers some protection to Poland and 
Rumania, and such also as once seemed 
to protect Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
Such a guarantee might or might not deter 
Russia. It would assure Norway and 
Sweden British support in the event of a 
Russian attack. But at the same time, such 
a guarantee would destroy the long-estab- 
lished neutrality of these long-peaceful 
Scandinavian states. It might mean that 
Sweden and Norway would have to turn 
their earnings, like most of Europe, from 
butter to guns, with a subsequent decline 
of the cooperative movement and a general 
lowering of the standard of living. 


Questions and References 


1. How does Sweden compare in size to 
Norway? Denmark? Finland? 

2. Why is Denmark more interested in the 
war between England and Germany than in 
the Russo-Finnish conflict ? ; 

3. In what way do the iron mines of 
Sweden play a part in European politics? 

4. Which Scandinavian state is most in- 
terested in shipping? Why? 

5. Do you think Russia would improve or 
weaken her position if she acquired northern 
Scandinavia as well as Finland? Why? 





REFERENCES: (a) With Dictators as 
Neighbors, by G. Myrdal. Survey Graphic, 
May 1939, pp. 308-311; June 1939, pp. 385- 
388. (b) Sweden Feels the War. The Na- 
tion, October 28, 1939, pp. 479-480. (c) How 
the Scandinavians Do It, by M. W. Childs. 
Harpers, September 1938, pp. 400-411. (d) 
Scandinavia in Peril, by K. Hutchison. The 
Nation, October 7, 1939, pp. 368-369. 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Nobuyuki Abe (noe- 
boo-yoo’kee = ah’bay), Aland (oe’land), 
Boerkborn (boerk’boorn), Bofors (boe’fors), 
Bothnia (both’nyah), Gustaf (gus-tahf’), 
Kiichiro Hiranuma (kee-ee-chee’roe hee-rah- 
noo’mah), Karelian (kah-ree’lyahn), Karls- 


koga (karls-koo’gah), Khyber (ki’ber—i as in 
ice), Landskrona (lahnds-kroo’nah), Linkoe- 
ping (lin-chu-ping—z as in burn), Eugenio 
Pacelli (ay-oo-jay’nyoe pah-chel’lee), Schles- 
wig (shles’vik), Mohammed Zahir Shah (moe- 
ham’med zah’heer shah’), Voroshilov (voe- 
roe-shee’loff), Weygand (vay’gahn’). 
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THE MYSTERIOUS XPBY-5A 
A warplane which is to the air what the tank is to land was sent across the country on a leisurely test flight a short 


time ago. 
and size have not been made public, 


Built in secrecy in San Diego, California, this plane is the largest amphibian airplane in the world. 
ut the builders claim that it will operate efficiently both over land and sea 


Detoils 


and will be especially useful in remote areas where floating aircraft tenders and food airdromes are not available. It 


can take off from the ocean, fly across land and water, 
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Business Gains 

Business conditions in the United States 
have been improving steadily during recent 
months. The nation’s stores are selling about 
eight per cent more goods than they were 
selling a year ago. Products moving from 
factories to stores are filling about 12 per cent 
more freight cars than were used then. Saw- 
mills are busier, turning out over 20 per cent 
more lumber than in December 1938. There 
is more construction work going on now than 
at any time since 1930. Fully 25 per cent 
more private homes are being built than in 
1937 and 1938. Production in nearly all lines 
has been increasing. 

At the close of 1939, this improvement 
seemed to justify an estimate that the na- 
tional income for the last 12 months would 
total $68,500,000,000—about four and one- 
half billion more than in 1938. Too, there 
are fewer persons on the nation’s relief rolls. 
In December 1938, the number stood at 
3,184,927 persons. By December 1939, the 
total had been slashed to 2,122,960. The 
Works Projects Administration estimates that 
about 1,400,000 men and women have found 
jobs in private industry. 

Despite these hopeful signs, a number of 
worries remain to plague the businessmen and 
the government. It has been pointed out that 
during the last year or so there was a growing 
shortage of goods. Consequently, it is said, 
the present upturn is caused partly by the 
activity of refilling shelves in stores and 
the warehouses. If this viewpoint is correct, 
business may slacken as soon as a reserve of 
goods has been piled up, unless other steps are 
taken to maintain a steady pace of activity. 
Another uncertainty is the war. Businessmen 
are asking to what extent the war may be 
responsible for the present improvement, and 
whether war orders will increase or decrease 
abruptly. Even though this year begins with 
business much more cheerful, there is still 
a good deal of unemployment, requiring at- 
tention from both the national and the state 
governments. 


Secretary Edison 


Charles Edison, the new secretary of the 
navy, has been filling the post for over a 
year. As undersecretary, he substituted for 
his late chief, Claude A. Swanson, in a 
number of duties long before Mr. Swanson 
died last July. Since then Mr. Edison has 
been acting secretary. 

Secretary Edison favors a big navy for the 
United States, and declared in a recent speech 
that this country should continue to expand 
its sea forces. The navy is already authorized 
to construct 10 new battleships during the 
next five years, making a total of 18 new 
battleships which will be in service by 1946. 
And this session of Congress will consider a 
maval expansion bill which authorizes the 
expenditure of $1,300,000,000 for 100 more 








and land on an airdrome. 


ships. If the bill is passed, it will increase 
the fleet to a total of 18 battleships, 11 air- 
craft carriers, 202 destroyers, 88 submarines, 
6,000 naval planes, and 53 cruisers. The 
proposal, which has the administration’s back- 
ing, is scheduled to receive immediate atten- 
tion this month. 


ADR and 1940 


President Roosevelt’s plans for this year’s 
political convention and November’s election 
are aS much in question as ever. Until he 
chooses to announce his intentions, the presi- 
dential candidates of both parties must take 
this uncertainty into account when planning 
their campaigns. One fact, however, is definite. 
The President’s popularity, according to the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, is in- 
creasing each month. Last May the Gallup 
Poll asked, “In general, do you approve or 
disapprove today of Roosevelt as President?” 
The survey showed that 56.1 of the voters ap- 

















TIME TO GET ANOTHER CAMEL? 
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proved, whereas 43.9 per cent disapproved. 

This same question has been asked each 
month since then. With the exception of 
a slight drop in the summer, the percentage 
of voters who approve has gone up steadily. 
Today 63.5 per cent approve; 36.5 disapprove. 
Another poll, taken by Fortune magazine, 
shows that Mr. Roosevelt would receive more 
votes than any other candidate at the present 
time. The poll revealed that 30.6 per cent of 
the voters want him for another term. Thomas 
Dewey received 9.1 per cent of the votes: 
Vandenberg, 4.9 per cent; Garner, 4.5 per 
cent; Taft, 3.9 per cent; Hull, 2.9 per cent; 
McNutt, 2.1 per cent; and former President 
Hoover, 1.6 per cent. The rest of the votes 
were scattered. 


New Hospitals 


Plans to push the Wagner health bill through 
this session of Congress have apparently been 
dropped by President Roosevelt. His de- 
cision not to support the bill until, a later 
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time seems to be based on his desire to 
trim federal expenditures. The bill called 
for the government to appropriate $80,000,000 
to help the states during the first year that 
the law was in effect. With this money, and 
the money which they would guarantee to 
put up themselves, the would build 
hospitals or health centers, provide medical 
care for mothers and children, carry on in- 
vestigations of disease, and insure persons 
against loss of wages during temporary illness. 
When the program reached its ultimate peak, 
in about 10 years, it would cost the govern- 
ment about $850,000,000 annually. 

As a temporary substitute, the President 
has proposed the building of 50 hospitals, 
scattered throughout the country in regions 
which do not have medical centers. He sug- 
gested that they would cost about $150,000 
apiece. The money would come from PWA 
funds, and the Works Projects Administration 
could furnish the labor. Plans for the build- 
ings would be approved by the Public Health 
Service. The local community would have 
to prove that it could pay the expenses of 
operating and maintaining a hospital. The 
government would retain ownership so that 
it could inspect the hospitals from time to 
time. If 50 hospitals were built, the total 
cost, according to the President’s figure of 
$150,000 apiece, would be around $7,500,000. 


Bata Shoes 


For a good many years Thomas and Jan 
Bata of Czechoslovakia were the leading 
shoe manufacturers of Europe. After Thomas 
died, Jan Bata continued to run the business, 
which had brought them a family fortune of 
over 300 million dollars. Bata factories, 
which produce inexpensive shoes, are run 
with an assembly line, such as the car manu- 
facturers employ. Bata hires his workers 
from farm families in the regions around his 
factories. The men and women live in com- 
pany-owned dormitories, and keep their jobs 
only until they are 30 years old. At that age, 
they are expected to take their accumulated 
savings and return to farming. 

Bata now owns both retail shoe stores and 
factories in several European countries. At 
one time, he had 274 retail stores in France 
alone. Now, he wants to extend his opera- 
tions to the United States, adding that he 
would spend $10,000,000 for factories here in 
the next few years. The first plant was built 
at Belcamp, Maryland. Immigration authori- 
ties permitted him to bring in 72 Czechs, in- 
stead of a requested 500, to instruct American 
workers. Now the number has been cut to 
10. The Department of Labor said that the 
company has not obeyed the immigration 
laws. Both American shoe manufacturers and 
labor unions are opposed to the Bata organiza- 
tion. The manufacturers, of course, do not 
want the added competition which these new 
plants would bring. And the unions are op- 
posed because Bata dislikes labor organiza- 
tions. The American workers also do not 
like some of his other methods of dealing 
with employees. 


Safely Survey 


Students of the Montgomery High School 
in Rockville, Maryland, recently conducted 
a traffic survey in their town. They divided 
up the work of observing all phases of driving 
practices. Those who were stationed at the 
stop signs reported that only 29 drivers out 
of several hundred brought their cars to a 
complete stop. And only two of these kept 


states 


their cars back of the line which marks the 
pedestrian lane. 

When the survey was completed, prizes 
were awarded to the most careful drive, 
Besides letting the citizens know how general} 
they obey or disregard various traffic rules 
the project also gave the students a goog 
chance to observe the possibilities for acgj. 
dents when the laws are broken. 


Success Story 


An “endorsement of the merit system” was 
seen in the recent appointment of Daniel jy 
Bell to the post of undersecretary of the 
treasury. The appointment was made by Presi. 
dent Roosevelt to replace John W. Hanes, wh 
resigned to return to private business. Bell is 
48 years old and his career began 29 years ago 
when he went to work for the Treasury De. 
partment as a stenographer and bookkeeper at 
a salary of $700 a year. He had had only two 
years of high school, but had studied for seven 
months in a business college and had passed 
the civil service examinations. Except for six 


months during the war, when he served in the 
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tank corps, Bell has been in the treasury and 
steadily increasing his civil service standing, 
steadily rising in rank and salary. He has im- 
proved his education to such an extent that on 
more than one occasion he has acted as di- 
rector of the national budget. His new job 
is not under civil service but permits him to 
retain his civil service ranking. 


Surplus Removal 


The rapid rate at which the government is 
carrying out its program of distributing sul- 
plus commodities to needy persons i 
by the annual report of the Fy | Surplu 
Commodities Corporation, made 
Thursday. The most imp: 
of the year was, the inauguration 
Stamp Plan in the hope of “expanding the do- 
mestic market for the American farmer and 
combating malnutrition among millions of 
American families.” The plan was first started 
in Rochester, New York, last May, and is be- 
ing operated in slightly varying form in towns 
and counties all over the country. The dis- 
tribution of free lunches to undernourished 
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school children was also increased, and at the 
peak of this activity 900,000 children in 14,000 
schools were receiving these lunches daily. 
They were made up almost entirely of surplus 
commodities and 29,000,000 pounds of surplus 
were consumed in this way. 

The report shows an expenditure of $66,- 
500.000 for the direct purchase of surplus 
farm products which the federal government 
state governments for distribution. 
Nearly 40 different kinds of fruit, vegetable, 
staple, and dairy products were purchased and 
distributed to about 10,500,000 needy people 
every month. The expenditure was a third 
again as much as in the previous year, and 
may be further increased in the coming year. 


D. C. Wants te Vole 


The paradoxical plight of the residents of 
the District of Columbia, who are living 
within the shadow of the Capitol and do not 
have the privilege of voting, is due to come up 
in the present session of Congress. The Dis- 
trict consists of about 70 square miles ceded 
to Congress by the state of Maryland. At one 
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and sanguinary feuds” which lies on an arid 
tableland between the Soviet Union, India, 
and Iran (Persia). It has been reported that 
the Soviets have demanded territory from 
Afghanistan and massed troops along the 
Afghan border while the Afghan king, Mo- 
hammed Zahir Shah, has mobilized his army 
of 100,000 Moslem tribesmen. But these 
reports have not been confirmed. 

Where are these reports coming from? No 
one quite seems to know. But they are be- 
ing given the greatest possible publicity in 
Italy, both in the press and by radio. On the 
surface there might be some question as to 
why Italy should be so concerned over a 
possible threat to Afghanistan, which has 
long been regarded as a British sphere of 
influence and a sort of outer barrier protecting 
India from southward expansion on the part of 
Russia. Netitral observers are inclined to 
believe that Italian propagandists are making 
the most of whatever tension there may be 
along the Afghan frontier in order to frighten 
the British into a peace with Germany and to 
divert the military efforts of the Allies 
against Russia. 

In the meantime, however, experts have 
also noted that the British have increased 
their troops holding the Khyber Pass (through 
which any invasion of India would probably 
come), while in Syria one of France’s most 
experienced fighters, General Maxime Wey- 
gand, is gathering a strong Allied army for 
purposes which have not yet been made clear. 


Papal Visit 


Attired in the traditional papal red cloak 
and broad-brimmed hat, Pope Pius XII 
recently rode through flag-decked streets of 
Rome and across the River Tiber on a visit 
to King Victor Emanuel III and the Queen of 
Italy. His visit, which returned the King’s 
previous call at the Vatican, was brief but 
significant. It marked the first time since 
1870, when Italian troops forced Pius IX 
to flee the old Quirinal Palace and take refuge 
in the Vatican, that a Pope had called upon 
an Italian ruler. And, in the eyes of some 
observers, it added the final touch to a 
reconciliation between church and state which 
began with the Lateran Treaty of 1929. 

The two-hour visit has stirred considerable 
speculation. It followed close upon the heels 
of the Pope’s Christmas message, which 
contained a five-point program for European 
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GENERALISSIMO AND PREMIER 
Chiang Kai-shek, as he arrived for the meeting of the Kuomintang (Nationalist Party) in Chungking, recently. At this 


meeting he was nomed President of the Executive Yuon, which is equivalent to a premiership. 
well as his military leadership of 


an imposing array of anti-Soviet Russian 
armies, and against British, French, American, 
Polish, Lithuanian, Czech, German, and Jap- 
anese expeditionary forces. Today it is by 
far the largest army in the world. Its peace- 
time strength of about a million men is 
backed by trained reserves numbering some- 
where between 11 and 15 million men. 
Within the Soviet Union, the Red Army 
enjoys a favored position. Its head, Defense 
Commissar Clementi Voroshilov, is one of 
Stalin’s closest advisers, and its generals con- 
stitute a good part of the Soviet aristocracy. 
Its noncommissioned officers and common 
soldiers, who are drawn into the ranks by 
compulsory service, are probably _ better 
clothed and better fed than any other cross 
section of the Soviet population. While in 
the army they are schooled and comfortably 
lodged, and enjoy many privileges not granted 
to private citizens. As long as they are on 
duty, the common soldiers must salute and 
take from superior officers; but off 
duty the salute is optional, and relations be- 
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tween officers and privates are generally in- 
formal. 

To what degree Stalin’s purges, which killed, 
imprisoned, or demoted perhaps as many as 
35,000 officers, have weakened the army, is a 
mystery. How much of Russia’s trained man 
power can be equipped and sent into the field 
at any one time is also a mystery. It is prob- 
ably not wise to judge the Red Army’s 
strength on its slow progress in Finland just 
yet. Reports from Russia and Finland indi- 
cate that the best and most experienced 
Russian troops have not yet been used in the 
extremely difficult terrain which Finland offers 
to any invading army. 


Ne Resignation 


When Germany turned away from Italy 
and Japan to sign the now-famous pact with 
Russia, last summer, the reactionary Japanese 
premier who had long advocated close co- 
operation with Germany, Baron Kiichiro Hi- 
ranuma, was forced by Japanese indignation 
to resign his post. He was replaced by 
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China. 


General Nobuyuki Abe, a stout, good-natured 
army man who was expected to placate both 
the extreme militarists, on one hand, and 
the civilian liberals on the other. His foreign 
policy has been one of cautious noncommit- 
ment. Seemingly compelled to choose eventu- 
ally between better relations with Russia, or 
better relations with the United States and 
the Allies, the moderate Premier General 
Abe has cautiously avoided committing him- 
self and his country in either direction. 

Recently, however, Premier Abe found him- 
self under fire from an unexpected quarter. 
The strain of the long war against China had 
caused great suffering among the common 
people of Japan. There was growing evidence 
of an acute shortage of rice and charcoal, the 
two principal elements of food and fuel in 
Japan. Gravely disturbed by this, more 
than 400 members of the Japanese Diet called 
for Abe’s resignation. By implication, the 
petition indicted the military policies which 
gave rise to such shortages, and the army be- 
came greatly angered. Caught in the verbal 
cross fire from both sides, Premier Abe has 
announced that he will not resign. 


Chinese Finances 


Although not so spectacular as some mili- 
tary campaigns, the astute management of 
government finances in the face of overwhelm- 
ing difficulties has been one of the outstanding 
achievements of the Chinese government dur- 
ing the past two and a half years of warfare. 
As Japanese troops have advanced, huge areas 
laid waste, farms burned, and 
industries destroyed. The revenues from im- 
ported goods, foreign industries, salt conces- 
sions, and production in general, which for- 
merly furnished this government with most of 
its funds, have been throttled at their source. 
At the same time the expenses of the war 
have greatly increased. Money in ever larger 
amounts is needed to purchase war materials, 
to equip and feed the Chinese armies, to 
settle the tens of millions of homeless refugees 
who have drifted into western China, to 
build and repair highways and railroads, and 
establish new industries in the interior. 

In spite of these difficulties, the Chinese 
government has held off financial collapse, 
and maintained a fairly stable currency (al- 
though the Chinese dollar is worth today 
only a third of its prewar value). An elastic 
system of taxation has been devised which 
furnishes the government with the maximum 
revenue that can be obtained without stifling 
the infant industries in the far west, and 
without burdening agriculture. American and 
British loans totaling $50,000,000 have helped, 
but internal loans in excess of two billion 
Chinese dollars have helped more. Less 
than a year ago the Chinese government was 
still meeting interest payments on its foreign 
debts, an accomplishment of which few Euro- 
pean states could boast. 

Today it is evident that Chinese finances 
are undergoing severe strain. Not only do the 
rising costs of the war have to be met, but 
further outlays will probably be demanded by 
an expected famine in North China which will 
probably result from recent floods in that 
area. 
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Civil Liberties, Guaranteed by 
Constitution, Vital to Democracy 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


vidual’s freedom of speech or press or as- 
sembly or worship. Not only is the state 
government forbidden to interfere with 
such rights, but no subdivision of the state, 
that is, no county or city, can do so. 

It seems so clear to most of us that 
these rights, these civil liberties, should be 
maintained that it is hard to see at first 
glance how dispute and argument should 
arise concerning them. Many issues do 
arise, and their nature may be made clear 
by considering a number of concrete cases 
which illustrate the way the general prin- 
ciples work out in actual practice. The rest 
of this article will be devoted to the con- 
sideration of a study of a number of these 
hypothetical cases. 


Concrete Example 


1. A citizen mounts a soapbox and 
makes a speech in which he expresses 
ideas hateful to a large majority of the 
people of the community. Perhaps he 
declares he is a Communist and advocates 
the abolition of private property. Or he 
may say that he is a Nazi and call upon 
his hearers to change the American govern- 
ment, making it like that of Germany. 
Or he may make an attack upon religion. 
Is his right to make such a speech pro- 
tected by the Constitution? 

The answer is yes. When the makers of 
our Constitution wrote the guarantee of 
free speech, they had in mind the protec- 
tion of those who said unpopular things. 
If a man says things which the people 
and officers of the government approve, 
there is no need to protect him. Any 
government permits a person to say things 
which are generally liked. Hitler permits 
such a thing as that, and so does Musso- 
lini. Democratic governments alone permit 
those who represent minority opinions to 
speak freely. 

You may say, “Is it not possible for 
one to advocate dangerous things if he is 
allowed to speak freely?” Yes, he may. 
And for that reason many of the govern- 
ments of the world will not allow one 
to say anything which officers of the 
government consider dangerous. Germany, 
Italy, Russia, Japan do not allow such 
things. Probably a majority of all the 
civilized people of the world would declare 
that an individual should not be allowed 
to advocate things which those in authority, 
that is, the officers of the government, con- 
sider dangerous. But in the democracies 
the idea is that if everyone is allowed to 
speak freely, and there is a free inter- 
change of opinion, truth is more likely to 
prevail than error. The framers of our 
Constitution and others who believe in 
democracy have faith in the good sense 
of the common run of people. That is the 
chief difference between democracies and 
other forms of government. In dictator- 
ships it is thought that the people do not 
have enough judgment to come to sound 
opinions after all of them have had their 
say. Hence the power to decide what 
ideas are good and what ideas are dangerous 


is given to the dictators or the officers of 
the government. Those who believe in 
democracy think it would be dangerous to 
give to the officers of the government the 
power to decide which ideas are sound 
and which ones are not. Hence they say: 
“Let everybody speak freely, even though 
we know in advance that some of them will 
speak foolishly. If some speak foolishly, 
the others can refute the foolish arguments 
and the majority of people in the long run 
will decide wisely.” 


Extent of Criticism 


2. A citizen declares that the mayor of 
his town is a thief and ts hence unworthy 
of public support. 

If the mayor is not a thief, the man who 
says that he is may be prosecuted for 
slander. If the statement of the man mak- 
ing the attack is written rather than spoken, 
the charge will be libel instead of slander. 
The mayor can collect damages. The Con- 
stitution does not give to any man the 
right to accuse a fellow citizen falsely. 
If, however, the mayor is a thief, a citizen 
has a right under the law to say so. 

3. After the citizen has made the attack 
on the mayor, an insane man who heard 
the speech becomes greatly excited and in 
a fit of anger against the mayor assassi- 
nates him. Can the citizen who made the 
speech be held responsible? 

No. One cannot be held for what insane 
or irresponsible people may do. 

4. The citizen attacks the mayor so 
bitterly and so eloquently and with so 
much power that a body of ordinary citi- 
zens who are not insane go out and burn 
the mayor’s house. There is evidence that 
the act of violence resulted directly from 
the verbal attack. 

In this case the citizen is held respon- 
sible for the acts which he has induced 
ordinary citizens to commit, because their 
acts followed naturally and understandably 
from his verbal attack. The Constitution 
does not protect him in this case. 


Political Parties 


5. Mr. Smith is a member of a party 
whose platform advocates the overthrow 
of the government by violence. Mr. Smith 
however, has never advocated violence 
himself. 

The United States Supreme Court has 
held that in such a case Smith cannot be 
punished. A man has a right to belong 
to any party that he chooses. He can be 
held responsible only for his own words and 
acts. Many people, of course, belong to 
parties without knowing exactly what the 
party stands for. It is sometimes very 
hard to know just what a party does stand 
for. Hence the individual cannot be held 
responsible for his party’s acts or declara- 
tions. This decision of the Supreme Court 
is an important one, for much controversy 
has centered upon this issue. Many per- 
sons and organizations have insisted that 
if one belonged to a party he should be 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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HE President’s choice of a hard-headed 

Protestant industrialist as his personal 
representative to the Vatican may have 
seemed incongruous to those who knew 
nothing of Myron C. Taylor, but actually 
it would have been difficult to make a hap- 
pier selection. Mr. Roosevelt’s desire is 
to enlist “all the churches of the world 
which believe in a common God” in the 
fight for peace. His proposals are inter- 
denominational, and it was precisely such 
an alliance of “all the forces of religion” 
which was the topic of conversation when 
Mr. Taylor entertained Cardinal Eugenio 
Pacelli, now Pope Pius XII, in New York 
two years ago. Catholics, Jews, and Prot- 
estants are united in this new “peace of- 
fensive,’ and Mr. Taylor will work to 
make this dream come true. 

The story of Myron C. Taylor is not the 
usual success story, for Mr. Taylor started 
at the top. The son of a wealthy New 
England family, he studied law at Cornell 
and subsequently set himself up in busi- 
ness. With a natural gift for organization, 
he took over one string of mills after an- 
other and was soon one of the nation’s 
leading textile producers. As he expanded 
his business to the South, he moved to 
New York City, and there became conspic- 
uously successful in railroad, coal, and in- 
surance ventures. He reorganized the 
Goodrich Rubber Company, became a 
director of the First National Bank of 
New York, and in 1927 was persuaded by 
J. P. Morgan to accept the chairmanship 
of the finance committee of the United 
States Steel Corporation and reorganize 
the company’s finances. In 1934 he be- 
came chairman of the board and won con- 
siderable prestige by successfully coming 
to terms with John L. Lewis’ CIO. 

This is not the first presidential ap- 
pointment Myron C. Taylor has received. 
He was a member of the President’s Na- 
tional Business Survey Conference in 1929, 
and the President’s Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief in 1931. Two years ago 
he resigned his position in United States 
Steel to accept a full-time job as _ vice- 
chairman of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees, spending much time 
in Geneva and winning the American He- 
brew medal for 1939. 

Although he will be the first American 
representative to the Vatican since 1867, 
Taylor will be no stranger. He is a director 
of the American Academy in Rome and 
maintains a villa outside Florence, only 
a morning’s drive from the Vatican, where 
he was granted a papal audience by Pius 
XI in 1934. Descended from John Taylor, 
who landed in Boston in 1660, Myron 
Charles Taylor has many Quakers among 
his forebears, but he is an Episcopalian 
himself, and a member of the vestry of 
Saint Bartholomew’s Church in New York 
City. Six feet tall, broad shouldered, with 
a square jaw and graying hair, he will be 
66 years old next week. He is active in 
civic and charitable work and is reported 
to have given Cornell $1,500,000 for a 
new law school. 





MYRON C. TAYLOR 


AS the people of Sweden anxiously 
weigh the possible consequences to 
themselves of Russia’s attack upon Fin- 
land (see page 1), many eyes are turned 
to the tall, lean figure of their aged King, 
Gustaf V, who enjoys the triple distinction 
of being a crack tennis player, the oldest 
king in Europe, and of being a monarch 
whose country has never engaged in war 
during his lifetime. 

When Gustaf was born, in 1858, the 
outbreak of the American Civil War was 
still three years distant; Sweden and Nor- 
way were one, and Gustaf’s uncle, King 
Karl XV, was helping to shift the power 
of his crown to a democratic parliament 
and to capable cabinet ministers. Young 
Gustaf studied at a private school in Stock- 
holm, and later entered the Swedish army. 
At the age of 20 he began to travel abroad 
as the crown prince of Sweden. While in 
England, in 1878, he acquired a great lik- 
ing for tennis—a game which he made 
popular in Scandinavia, and one which he 
still plays a great deal. 

It was not until 1907 that Gustaf be- 
came king and took over the work which 
Karl XV had so earnestly begun. One of 
his first acts was to refuse to permit a 
coronation ceremony on the ground that 
Sweden could not afford one. The money 
was saved for other purposes, and until 
this day the Swedish crown rests on a 
stand close to the throne rather than upon 
the King’s head during important state oc- 
casions. This act might be called a key- 
note of Gustaf’s reign. He has been eco- 
nomical, practical. Sweden has avoided 


participation in foreign disputes. 





KING GUSTAF OF SWEDEN 


To the world at large Gustaf is better 
known as the aged King who plays tennis 
than as the aged King who has never en- 
gaged in war. It seemed remarkable that he 
should have kept up his game well enough 
to play—at the age of 70—with tennis stars 
of Suzanne Lenglen’s class. But if it was 
suprising then, it is more surprising that 
he has not given up the game today, at the 
age of 81. The King not only plays nearly 
every day during the summer in Stock- 
holm, but during his winter vacations in 
the south of France as well. 

During recent years the King’s vaca- 
tions have grown longer. As old age has 
overtaken him, he has become content to 
leave his official business in the hands of 
his son, the crown prince Gustaf Adolf, 
who stays at home in Stockholm and acts 
as regent. Since Sweden is a democracy, 
the king’s powers are limited. But the per- 
sonal influence of Gustaf V is very great. 
In his book, “Sweden: The Middle Way,” 
Marquis Childs has written: 


Gustaf V has been a good king to his peo- 
ple. He is modest, thrifty, decent, kindly, all 
qualities which the Swedes admire. For over 
thirty years he has served as a simple and 
resolute symbol of the state, its integrity, its 
dignity, its strength. And by virtue of a 
genial sense of humor he has remained at the 
same time a very human and appealing figure, 
without the forbidding solemnity that ordi- 
narily attaches to state symbols. 
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° Vocational Outlook - 
Police and Fire Protection 
HE policeman and the fireman have been their applicants pass a stiff intelligence 





COURTESY BROOKLYN EAGLE 


WHAT ARE THE MOST DESIRABLE QUALITIES FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN? 


Glen Ellyn, Illinois. Students List 
Qualities Most Admired in Others 


HAT qualities do you consider most desirable for a man? 
dents of Arthur Repke, head of the social science department in the Glenbard 


For a woman? Stu- 


Township High School at Glen Ellyn, Illinois, were asked to list the qualities or char- 
acteristics which they considered most admirable or meritorious for men and women. 
Each student was asked to list the 10 leading virtues of the womanly woman and the 


10 of the manly man. 


It was suggested that they think of qualities they would look for 


in choosing a wife or a husband, but that they should omit qualities of biological inherit- 
ance which the person could not control, such as color of eyes, hair, or skin, or other 


physical characteristics. 


The lists follow, with the qualities arranged in the order of 


their importance as measured by the number of listings. 


Boys’ 


Womanly Virtues 


List 
Manly Virtues 


Girls’ List 


Womanly Virtues Manly Virtues 


Domestic Clean—neat Domestic Intelligent—edu- 
Kind—considerate Honest Neat—clean cated 
Intelligent Intelligent—educated Samsat Honest 
Clean—neat Kind—considerate A oa Neat—clean 
Honest Healthy Good manners Courteous—well- 


Pleasant personality 


Good conversation- Loyal 


alist Good provider 
Ability Good conversation- 
Courteous alist 
Good disposition Good manners 
Loyal—faithful Domestic 


Good habits Sense of humor 


Friendly Good morals 
Sense of humor Brave 
Agreeable Trustworthy 
Thrifty 
Healthy " 
Thrifty Good sport 
b ’ Ambitious 
Sincere Athletic 
Tolerant No bad habits 
Religious Tolerant 
Good character Helpful 
Dependable Cheerful 
Tactful Religious 
Affectionate Good mixer 
Good sport Leader , 
Sympathetic Understanding 
Lender Will power 
: Unselfish 
Understanding : 
pr Friendly 
Poise Sincere 
Peppy Modest 
Helpful Independent 
— Artiotie taste 
rave Talented 
Good background Affectionate 
Unselfish, Courteous 
Good listener Hobby 


Fun leving Good companion 


Pleasant personality 


Kind—considerate mannered 
Good mixer 5 el Niles 
m ind—considerate 
Intelligent Dependable 
Pleasing person- Ambitious 
ality Brave 
Mentally fit Generous 


Good disposition Sense of humor 


Companionable Good-natured 
Sincere ig ox Ae ~eaanae 
Sense of humor ona da its 
Unselfish Good provider 
Religious Good sport 
Dependable Affectionate 
Brave Broad-minded 
Loyal Religious 
Broad-minded Loyal 
Patient 
Good sport Athletic 
Modest Pread 
Ambitious Respectful 
Affectionate Good worker 
‘. Good compani 
Poise panion 
Healthy 
Healthy Natural 
Patient Tactful 
Determination Honorable 
Frank Modest ' 
Thrifty Variety of interests 
Good mixer 
Unaffected High morals 
Peppy Good background 


giving protection to taxpayers since the 
earliest days of our history, and the in- 
creasing efficiency with which they have 
worked has won for them general respect. 
This is particularly true of the last few 
years, as the personnel and duties of both 
services have undergone a parallel change. 
Today the brawn with which to direct a 
hose or swing a night stick is not enough; 
the departments are looking for the 
mechanical knowledge necessary to detect 
faulty wiring, and the understanding 
needed to guide boys away from lives of 
crime. Today the departments have 
adopted the old medical proverb, “An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
This trend, in addition to improving the 
services, is making the occupations more 
attractive to young men seeking careers. 
In the past, jobs were given away (or sold) 
by politicians, but more and more of these 
positions have been brought under the 
rules of competitive civil service. This 
gives security to the job, and advance- 
ment has been made possible by the many 
opportunities for self-improvement. 
Because crime is a more serious problem 
than fire, the organization to combat it is 
larger, embraces more different types of 
workers, and has a wider salary range than 
fire departments. And since crime is more 
likely to spread across state lines, the forces 
fighting it are more coordinated and are 
aided by federal law-enforcement agencies. 
There are in the neighborhood of 175,000 
policemen in the nation today, of whom 
about three-quarters are patrolmen. Seven 
per cent are detectives, and the rest are 
sheriffs, deputies, marshals, constables, pro- 
bation and truant officers. The figure also 
includes some 4,000 women. Metropolitan 
forces employ a few women as matrons 
and detectives, and occasionally in small 
rural towns women act as sheriffs, or even 
“traffic cops.” The majority of them, 
however, serve as probation and truant 
officers, jobs which call for great under- 
standing of human problems and are usually 
approached from the field of social science. 
A police department is a semimilitary 
organization, with the patrolman in the 
role of private. Whether he is in the 
traffic or the patrol division, his duties are 
routine, yet call for a wide range of infor- 
mation. For this reason many cities make 





Lincoln on Democracy 
This is an “election year,” and Lincoln’s 


first inaugural address reminds us that 
there is a reason for frequent elections: 


By the frame of the government under 
which we live, this people have wisely 
given their public servants but little 
power for mischief; and have, with equal 
wisdom, provided for the return of that 
little to their own hands at very short 
intervals. While the people retain their 
virtue and vigilance, no administration, 
by any extreme of wickedness or folly, 
can very seriously injure the government 
in the short space of four years. 








. Do You Keep Up With the News? - 














(For answers to the following questions, turn to page 2, column 4) 


1. President Roosevelt named whom as his 
personal representative to Pius XII? 

2. Every broadcasting station in the coun- 
try has by this time agreed to respect the 
code of the National Association of Broad- 
casters. True or false? 

3. Where did Adolf Hitler spend Christmas? 

4. The purpose of the French Yellow Book, 
like the German Red Book and the British 
White Paper and Blue Book, is to ‘ 

5. Joseph B. Davies, who has been made 
special adviser to Secretary Hull on matters 
of war and trade, was formerly ambassador 
to (a) France, (b) Belgium, (c) Switzerland, 
(d) Italy. 

6. When the Roosevelt family gathered to 
have their picture taken on December 26, a 
nine-months-old baby named John was the 
center of attention. He was a grandson of 
the President and the son of which of the 
President’s children? 

7. Peyton C. March recently celebrated his 
75th birthday. He was once (a) a Demo- 





cratic candidate for the presidency, (b) war- 
time chief of staff, (c) one of the nation’s 
greatest actors, (d) a railroad magnate and 
Morgan partner. 

8. What 
Isles, has involved 


to the British 
British drivers in 


custom, peculiar 
many 








automobile accidents in France since the land- 
ing of the British expeditionary force? 

9. One important privilege, enjoyed by citi- 
zens of the 48 states, is denied citizens of the 
District .of Columbia. What is it? 


10. A violent earthquake recently caused 
serious damage in 92 towns of what country? 

11. Why was Admiral Byrd unable to cele- 
brate Christmas on December 25? 

12. The government will not allow Jan A. 
Bata to employ more than 10 Czech workmen 
in his Maryland factory, where he intends to 
make (a) airplanes, (b) knitted underwear, 
(c) automobiles, (d) shoes. 

13. A grand jury has been set up in Wash- 
ington to investigate espionage. It was called 
by what member of the cabinet? 

14. Dr. Gallup has revealed that in England 
71 per cent of the people approve of Cham- 
berlain as prime minister. Is this an increase 
or a decrease since the outbreak of war? 

15. Both the Dies and the LaFollette Com- 
mittees have been active in what state re- 
cently ? 

16. At least in the eyes of General G. C. 
Marshall, chief of staff, the United States 
army is adequately prepared to defend this 
country. True or false? 


examination, testing their general educa- 
tion, although only a high school degree 
is necessary, and often their knowledge of 
the city. In many cases they are then sub- 
jected to a three-month training course 
before being assigned to a station. But the 
policeman’s education does not end here. 
The Office of Education has listed 51 
courses regularly offered policemen in vari- 
ous parts of the country; counterfeiting, 
first aid, evidence, and narcotics are among 
those included, but even this list omits 
some general subjects policemen study, 
such as shorthand. 

The size of a police force depends upon 
the needs of the community, and in small 
rural towns it is seldom necessary to have 
more than one policeman for every 1,500 
inhabitants. Small cities have one for 
every 1,000 people; almost all large cities 
are on a 2-to-1,000 ratio. 

The qualifications for joining the police 
department and for joining the fire de- 
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THE POLICEMAN 


partment are roughly the same. There is 
an age limit, varying from 21 to 25, and 
often from one to five years’ residence in 
the city is required. Candidates, especially 
for the fire department, must be in excel- 
lent physical shape. 

There are perhaps 75,000 full-time fire- 
men in the country today, and 90 per cent 
of these are actual “smoke-eaters.” There 
are also 10,000 volunteer fire brigades with 
a membership of 250,000, but these cannot 
figure in the present discussion. A full- 
time fire department is also a semimilitary 
organization, and probably bears a closer 
resemblance to military life, since much of 
the fireman’s time is spent in drab routine, 
polishing equipment, drilling, learning about 
new devices and techniques. The hours 
vary in different cities, but they are always 
long and almost prohibit any kind of 
social life. When the trucks go out to a 
fire, every man has a special duty to per- 
form. Much of the work is dangerous and 
annually one out of every 10 firemen is 
injured, although the death rate is low. 

Policemen and firemen work for ap- 
proximately the same salaries, the average 
for men in the ranks being just under 
$2,000. It is true that in some towns the 
chiefs themselves work for less than this, 
but in others the top is as high as $12,000. 
Firemen receive regular pay increases for 
the first three, or sometimes, five years. 
Their officers work up from the ranks, but 
in many cases only with political aid, a fact 
which discourages many firemen and 
causes a high turnover. This policy is un- 
wise, since there is little outside demand for 
trained firemen. Patrolmen can work up 
to be detectives or even officers, and even 
in the event of dismissal or resignation 
there are more outlets for their talents. It 
is well for policemen to study as much as 
possible in their spare time if they wish to 
be marked for promotion or sent to the na- 
tional school for policemen in Washing- 
ton, a distinction which ensures promotion. 
The field of police work is so broad and 
takes in so many of the sciences that a 
boy may very profitably attend a college 
which offers police work as a major and 
gives advanced training in it. Education 
is the only key to jobs in the fire and law- 
enforcement agencies of the state and fed- 
eral governments, where well-trained men 
are still at a premium. 
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Cicil Liberties 
Vital to U. 8. 


(Concluded from page 6) 


held responsible for everything that party 
advocates. This has come up in the case 
of communism, but the Supreme Court 
decision is definite. 

6. A number of workers belong to the 
CIO. They rent a hall and try to hold a 
meeting in a community where the CIO is 
very unpopular. The mayor of the town 
and other city officials think that the CIO 
is a very dangerous organization. They in- 
sist that it is “un-American.” Hence they 
deny the members the right to hold the 
meeting. The members who try to hold it 
are arrested. They take the case to the 
United States courts, declaring that the 
city officials have violated the Fourteenth 
Amendment. They say that the city of- 
ficials have denied to the members of the 
CIO the right to assemble, a right guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. 

This case came up in New Jersey, and 
the United States Supreme Court decided 
in favor of the CIO members. The city 
officials may have considered the CIO to 
be dangerous, but they have no power 
under American law to decide what ideas 
are dangerous and what ideas are not. So 
long as the meeting was a peaceful one 
and did not resort to acts of violence, the 
members had a right to hold it. If the 
people of the city, including the officials, 
thought that the ideas advocated at the 
meeting were dangerous, they had a right 
to make public argument to that effect. 
But they did not have the right to deny 
a hearing to those with whom they did 
not agree. 


Foreign Agents 


7. The members of a so-called bund 
come together, wearing uniforms and wear- 
ing the swastika, which is the emblem of 
the German Nazis. They carry German 
flags and undertake to march in parade 
down the street. 

This has happened a number of times 
in the United States recently. In most 
cases the parades have been permitted. 
A state or a subdivision of a state such 
as a city has a right to prevent actual 
disturbances of the peace. The courts 
would probably declare that the marching 
down a street of a body of men dressed 
in the uniform of a foreign nation was a 
disturbance of the peace. This would al- 
most certainly be true if, as in some cases, 
the men carried guns. The Constitution of 
the United States does not guarantee 
to a foreign army the right to invade this 


country. Nor does it 
guarantee to armed 
bodies of men the right 
to collect under the flag 
of a foreign nation. 


If uniformed men 
get together and merely 
praise another system of 
government and express 
sympathy with it, and 
if this other government 
is at peace with the 
United States, the situa- 
tion then will be similar 
to that described under 
case number 1. 


8. An agitator goes 
about over the country 
defending a foreign gov- 
ernment and trying to 
win approval for its acts. 
It is found that this per- 
son receives money 
from the foreign govern- 
ment. In fact he is being 
hired by that govern- 
ment, 

It is not unlawful for 
an agent of a foreign 
government to Carry on 
propaganda in this coun- 
try. Congress has en- 
acted a law, however, 
which requires that any- 
one receiving money 
from a foreign govern- 
ment shall register and 
make the facts of the 
payment public. Congress has a right to 
enact such a law. It does not forbid the 
individual to speak in defense of a foreign 
nation, but it throws upon him the light of 
publicity so that everyone will know who 
is supporting him. 

If, however, this agent of a foreign 
government commits acts of violence, if, 
for example, he goes into an automobile 
factory and throws a monkey wrench into 
the machinery, he can be punished. One 
can be punished for doing a thing of that 
kind whether he is an agent of a foreign 
government or not. One’s “civil liberties” 
do not give him a right to anything of 
that kind. Neither has the agent of a 
foreign government the right to act as a 
spy in this country. 


Other Cases 


9. An author writes a book in which 
he states political or religious ideas which 
are very unpopular. He is not punished 
by city, state, or national governments, but 
he finds himself shunned by his acquaint- 
ances. He loses the job at which he was 
employed. Libraries will not put his book 
on their shelves. 

This author cannot complain that any 
of his constitutional rights have been 
taken away because the government has 
not interfered with his freedom to express 





himself. He may com- 
plain that his acquaint- 
ances have been intoler- 
ant. Certainly they have 
not acted in such a way 
as to encourage the free 
and unhindered search 
for truth. They are not 
helping to build the kind 
of free and _ tolerant 
society of which the 
framers of our Consti- 
tution dreamed. But 
neither are they violat- 
ing any law. It would 
be foolish and illegal, of 
course, for the govern- 


ment to suppress his 
book merely because 
it expressed unpopular 


ideas. But it would be 
equally foolish and ille- 
gal as well for the gov- 
ernment, or any branch 
of it, to try to force 
libraries to buy his book 
or to try to force people 
to be friendly to him. 


10. A Jew who is well 
equipped for a certain 
kind of work finds that 
he cannot get a job be- 
cause certain employers 





discriminate against 
Jews. 
oop PP at ie asi 
This is a very de- dinette 














plorable case. Those who 

discriminate against any 

person because of race or color are violat- 
ing the spirit of American government and 
of American democracy. But the govern- 
ment cannot compel individuals to adopt 
the democratic spirit and the democratic 
way of living and thinking. If the govern- 
ment discriminated against a Jew or against 
a Negro or against a Catholic or Protestant 
because of race or belief, the act would, 
of course, be unconstitutional. 


Patriotic Groups 

11. An organization makes much of the 
fact that it is “patriotic.” It adopts some 
such name as “Friends of American Free- 
dom” or “Defenders of the Home” or 
something of the kind. It then makes an 
attack upon some public man, calling him 
un-American. He is not really un-Ameri- 
can. His offense is that he advocates 
policies which this so-called patriotic or- 
ganization does not approve. 

In this case, as in the ones which have 
just been described, the victim of attack 
cannot charge that his attackers have vio- 
lated the Constitution. He can prosecute 
them if they have told lies about him, but 
not otherwise. The organization making the 
attack is, of course, promoting intolerance, 
and America cannot be the kind of country 
the Founding Fathers dreamed of unless 
there is actual tolerance of ideas and the 
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“T dreamed last night that you gave me a 
hundred dollars,” said the wife. 
“Well,” replied her husband, “since you’ve 
been such a nice wife you may keep it.” 
—FrotH 





“Please, sir, could I have tomorrow after- 
noon off—” 

“Ah, yes. Your grandmother, I suppose!” 

“Exactly, sir, she is making her first para- 
chute jump.” —SELECTED 

Departing Guest (to chauffeur): “I do hope 
I won’t miss the fast train.” 

Chauffeur: “No fear of that, guv’nor. The 
master told me I would be instantly dismissed 
if I brought you back.” 

—San Francisco CHRONICLE 





A city girl, spending some time in the coun- 
try, spoke to the farmer about the troubled 
way in which the cattle regarded her. 

“Well,” said the farmer, “it must be on ac- 
count of that red dress you are wearing.” 

“Dear me. Of course, I know it’s terribly 
out of style, but I had no idea a cow would 
notice it.” —LABOR 





Jones (in debt): “Sorry, old man, but I’m 
looking for a little financial succor again.” 

Smith: “You'll have to look further this 
time. I’m not the financial sucker I used to 
be.” —Lasor 


Teacher: “Can anyone define etiquette?” 
Pupil: “I can. Etiquette is the noise you 
don’t make when you eat soup.” —PARADE 





“How do you afford such long vacations?” 
“Easily. One month on the sands and 
eleven on the rocks.” —GRIT 
































“ISN'T IT MARVELOUS HOW MR. DISNEY CAN 
TRAIN THESE LITTLE ANIMALS?” 


JACKSON IN COLLIER'S 


TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 


—BUT NOT THIS 


expressions of belief among all the people. 
But there are limits to what the govern- 
ment can do by way of establishing a so- 
ciety in which there is a free exchange of 
ideas—an exchange of opinions which are 
free, unfettered, and unafraid. The Con- 
stitution can keep the various branches of 
the government—Congress, state legisla- 
tures, city councils, and mayors—from 
denying to individual citizens the right to 
speak freely. But even after the govern- 
ment has done this, individual citizens and 
socicties and organizations may, and they 
often do, create situations under which 
citizens are afraid to express themselves 
freely. 

Frequently there is no way to get at a 
situation of this kind by law. We can 
have free, unfettered democracy, and a 
free and untrammeled expression of belief, 
a free interchange of views, and a free 
search for truth only if nearly all the 
people are reasonable and tolerant and 
considerate and generous in their dealings 
with their fellow citizens. A spirit of that 
kind can be developed only by education 
and not by force. 

“Now as never before,” says the at- 
torney general of the United States, “we 
need to do our work, as Lincoln advised, 
‘with malice toward none, with charity for 
all.” We need to do it with tolerance for 
those with whom we disagree; with com- 
passion for those who are less fortunate 
than we; with sympathy and understanding 
for those who speak a different tongue or 
whose background is in a different land. 
We need to do it with a constant under- 
standing that the things we have in com- 
mon are far bigger and more important 
than any difference that may seem to keep 
us apart. 

“It is in such a spirit, and such a spirit 
alone, that peace is won, justice achieved, 
and the sons of men made free.” 


Questions and References 


1. What is meant by “civil liberties’ and 
what relation do they have to the Constitution? 

2. What are the provisions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion? 

3. To what extent is freedom of expression 
unrestricted in the United States? 

4. May a person belong to a party which 
advocates violence? 

5. Why must people observe the spirit of the 
Bill of Rights in order to make the constitu- 
tional guarantees truly effective? 





REFERENCES: (a) Safety Valves for De- 
mocracy, by H. G. Leach. Forum, October 
1939, pp. 145-146. (b) Civil Liberties, by 
C. L. Sulzberger. The Atlantic, August 1938, 
pp. 253-254. (c) Democracy Works (abridged), 
by A. G. Hays. Reader’s Digest, June 1939, 
pp. 111-127. (d) Essentials of Democracy, by 
Charles A. Beard. National Education Asso- 
ciation Journal, October 1939, pp. 195-196. 
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The Semester Test 
Test No. 1 





Part 1 


Directions: In Column I are the names of persons who have been prominent in the news during the course of the first semester and who have been mentioned in 
The American Observer. In Column II are 25 descriptions, 10 of which fit the names in the first column. The problem is to match the appropriate description with 
each name listed. 





Column I Column II Column I Column II 
(A) President of Turkey. (O) President of the American Federation of Labor 
re wetness (B) British lord of the admiralty. 6. Joachim von Ribben- (P) U.S. ambassador to Japan. 
1. Wendell L. Willkie (C) President of the General Motors Corporation ate (Q) Senator who led the fight against repeal of the arms 
(D) Commander of the Japanese forces in China embargo. 
2. Georee Soule (E) Head of the CIO. (R) British foreign secretary. 
F ge s (F) U.S. ambassador to Great Britain 7. Ismet Inonu (S) Former adviser to President Roosevelt who has writ- 
(G) Secretary of agriculture. ten a book sharply criticizing the policies of the 
” : : (H) Chairman of the War Resources Board Roosevelt administration. 
3. Winston Churchill (1) Leader in the public utility field. 8. Martin Dies (T) Chairman of the Federal Maritime Commission 
(J) Republican leader in the Senate (U) Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
oo ) Moley (K) Head of the Chinese government : (V) Man named by Hitler as his successor 
. 4. Kaymond Moley (L) German foreign minister. ). Jawaharlal Nehru (W) Political leader in India. 
(M) Writer on economic subjects. E — Se cat 
(N) Chairman of the congressional committee which has (X) U.S. ambassador to China. 
5. Joseph P. Kennedy been investigating un-American activities. 10. Joseph C. Grew (Y) Secretary to President Roosevelt. 
Part 2 


Directions: Read each description in Column I. Select in Column II the answer which best fits this description and write the number on the dotted line. 


Column I Column II Column I Column II 
11. Strip of territory which separated East Prussia 1. Chungking 16, City int which the Chinese government is now 16. Pennsylvania 
from the rest of Germany. 2. Sikhs located. 17. Stockholm 
3. Japan 18. India 
, : 4. Estonia 19. Lhasa 
| HZ. Eg: oi yee which corresponds to the old 5 Womel 17. State in which the “ham-and-eggs” proposal 20. Vistula 
iy SROs, Seeepeees 6. Danube was defeated 21. Riga ; 
7. England 22. Polish Corridor 
13. Baltic nation which, with Latvia and Lithuania, 8. Wisconsin 23. France _ 
was compelled to make concessions to Russia. 9. Germany 18. Principal religious group of India. 24. Constantinople 
10. Danzig 25. Denmark 
= og: eles 11. Baghdad 26. Moslems 
..14. Capital and holy city of Tibet. 12. Canton 19. Capital of Finland. 27. The Netherlands 
13. Helsinki 28. Shanghai 
15. River which flows from the Black Forest to the 14. Hindus 29. Rhine 
Black Sea. 15. California 20. Nation of which Java is a possession 30. Sweden 


Part 3 


Directions: Decide which of the following statements are true and which are false. Write the word “true” on the dotted line in front of each statement which you 
consider true and the word “false” before each statement which is partly or wholly false. 


21. Although large in area, the South American countries possess few natural resources. 26. There are more people on relief today than there were a year ago. 
22. American business has declined steadily since the outbreak of the European war eo % : , a F 
: P 27. The American Medical Association is strongly opposed to compulsory health insurance. 

.23. The Mexican government has agreed to make full payment for the oil properties of 

American companies which it seized. wound. The British blockade applies to exports as well as imports of Germany. 
24. President Roosevelt was successful in obtaining, in the special session of Congress . : ; . 

a ss ’ ‘ Beg % . » : pe oe lia 29. The present neutrality law will greatly benefit American shipping interests. 

the neutrality legislation he asked for. I ; I : 2 . 

25. The recent partition of Poland was the fourth in the history of that nation 30. Turkey has definitely lined up with Germany. 


Part 4 


| Directions: Write on the dotted line at the left of the page the number of the phrase or clause that will make a true complete statement. 


| ...d1. Under the government reorganization plan which has gone into effect, (1) the War 36. Germany is anxious to obtain greater control of Rumania because that country 
and Navy Departments have been merged into a Department of National Defense ; (1) controls the Dardanelles; (2) is the largest producer of armaments in Europe, 
(2) all employees of the federal government have been placed under the classified outside of Germany; (3) produces large quantities of oil and grain which Germany 
civil service; (3) two new cabinet posts have been created; (4) departments han- greatly needs; (4) stands in the way of Germany’s march to the Adriatic Sea. 
dling loans, public works, and security activities have been grouped under three new 
agencies. 9 


German pact; one immediate effect of it, however, was to (1) enable Russia to 
extend her influence in the Baltic; (2) make Italy sign a treaty of alliance with 
England and France; (3) throw Turkey into the arms of Germany; (4) give Ger- 
many a free hand in the Balkans. 


32. The principal reason that India has been lukewarm in its support of Britain in the 

present war is that the Indians want (1) assurance that their demands for self- 

government will be recognized; (2) Britain to declare war on the Soviet Union; 
| (3) complete independence from Great Britain; (4) Britain to give greater assist- 


| 37. It may be a long time before the world knows the full significance of the Soviet- 


ance to China. 
38. When one speaks of the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street, one is referring to 





..33. The federal government will soon face a financial problem because the national debt (1) Prime Minister Chamberlain; (2) the House of Lords; (3) the Bank of Eng- 
is fast approaching the limitation fixed by law, which is (1) $50,000,000,000; land; (4) the home of Queen Victoria. 
(2) $100,000,000,000; (3) $45,000,000,000; (4) $65,000,000,000. 
| 34, While democratic government has been disappearing in a number of countries during 39. Turkey plays a tremendous role in the politics of Europe because it (1) possesses 


the largest deposits of iron ore in Europe; (2) dominates the entrance from the 
* Mediterrancan to the Black Sea; (3) guards the route between England and France 
and their African possessions; (4) dominates the Mediterranean Sea. 


recent years, it was greatly strengthened a few weeks ago in (1) Albania; (2) France; 
) (3) Yugoslavia; (4) Japan. 


] wuuuundd. The neutrality law which is now on the statute books prohibits (1) vessels of warring 

nations from entering American ports; (2) the sale of goods to Japan; (3) the sale 40. In a few months, a 160-mile, four-lane highway, on which a toll charge will be 
of arms and munitions to nations at war; (4) American vessels from entering made, will be completed in the state of (1) California; (2) New York; (3) Pennsyl- 
war zones. vania; (4) Texas. 
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The Semester Test 


Test No. 2 





Part 1 


Directions: In Column I are the names of persons who have been prominent in the news during the course of the first semester and who have been mentioned in 
The American Observer. In Column II are 25 descriptions, 10 of which fit the names in the first column. The problem is to match the appropriate description with 
each name listed. 


Column I . Column II Column I Column II 
(A) British ambassador to the United States. (O) Finnish composer. 
: . (B) American explorer. , (P) Soviet ambassador to Germany. 
- 1. Maurice Gamelin (C) U.S. commissioner of education. 6. John W. Studebeker (Q) Head of the Communist party in Rumania. 
(D) President of the U. S. Steel Corporation (R) Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
2. Raymond Gram Swing (E) President of the French Academy. 7. George Tatarescu mittee. 
(F) Head of the Federal Security Agency (S) French foreign minister. 
(G) Radio and newspaper commentator (T) Motion-picture producer. 
. 3. J. B. Priestley (H) Secretary to President Roosevelt 8. Jan Sibelius (U) English author and lecturer. 
(I) U. S. ambassador to Mexico. (V) President of the United States Chamber of Com- 
(J) Regent of Yugoslavia. a merce. 
4. Viacheslav Molotov (K) President of the American Medical Association 9. Josephus Daniels (W) American orchestra conductor. 
(L) Rumanian premier. . ‘ 
(M) Russian premier and foreign minister (X) President of Finland. 
. 5. Key Pittman (N) Head of the Allied land forces 10. Paul V. McNutt (Y) President of the Export-Import Bank. 


Part 2 


Directions: Read each description in Column I. Select in Column II the answer which best fits this description and write the number on the dotted line. 


Column I Column II Column I Column II 
tise 11. City on the Baltic Sea which played an im- 1. Lithuania 16. Continent near which the Falkland Islands are 16. Helsinki 
portant part in the events leading up to the 2. Hungary located. 7. Greece 
outbreak of war in September. 3. Banat 18. Bessarabia 
4. Danzig 17. Nation to which the city of Vilna has been 19. Unter den Linden 
..12. German fortifications which correspond to the 5. Soviet Russia restored. 20. Gibraltar 
French Maginot Line. 6. Copenhagen 21. Italy 
7. Westwall ..18. Nation which was brought into the World War 22. New York Heights 
13. Province of Rumania which belonged to Russia .. ng vounne > by Fir Mg a a i 
before the World War. 9. Asia ’ 24. Memel 
10. United States 25. Wilhelmstrasse 
; . , 11. Dover 19. Capital of Finland. 26. Dobruja 
14, World’s leading producer of oil. 12. Riga 27. Spain 
r . ‘ P . > 28. Afri 
. : ; 13. Hamburg 20. Housing project under construction in New York 8. Africa . 
15. Straits which control the entrance of the Medi- 14. Dardanelles City by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 29- Rumania 
terranean and Black Seas. 15. Yugoslavia pany. 30. Parkchester 


Part 3 


Directions: Decide which of the following statements are true and which are false. Write the word “true” on the dotted line in front of each statement which you 
consider true and the word “false” before each statement which is partly or wholly false. ‘ 


..21, An overwhelming majority of the inhabitants of India are supporting Great Britain re 26. Most of the business of the United States is handled by corporations. 
in the present war. 
..22, Present-day Turkey is as large as the Ottoman Empire of prewar days. F gs ig shek and Wang Ching-wei are fighting on the same side of the war 


onsieieane 23. Nine-tenths of the young people of high school age in this country are attending 
school. 28. Because of widespread opposition, the food-stamp plan has been abandoned. 


Sasitiapan 24. The war in Europe is expected greatly to increase trade between the United States 
and Latin America. 


hm 
oO 


. The death of Justice Butler gave President Roosevelt the opportunity to make his 
fifth appointment to the Supreme Court bench. 


25, The Federal Housing Administration has been one of the most costly of the New 
Deal agencies. 


w 


0. The trade of the Netherlands has greatly increased since the outbreak of the war. 


Part 4 


Directions: Write on the dotted line at the left of the page the number of the phrase or clause that will make a true complete statement. 


31. An encyclical is an important document issued by the (1) king of England; ou... 36. The Soviet Union embarked upon its invasion of Finland when (1) Finland signed 
(2) President of the United States; (3) Pope of the Roman Catholic Church; a treaty with England and France; (2) Finland increased its sales to Germany; 
(4) head of any government. (3) Germany used Finnish ports as submarine bases; (4) Finland refused to grant 
the concessions demanded by Russia. 
enemies 32. The City of Flint was seized by the Germans because it (1) was entering a German 37. A Polish government has been established in the city of (1) Bucharest, Rumania; 
port; (2) refused to stop; (3) carried contraband of war; (4) was flying the (2) London, England; (3) Athens, Greece; (4) Angers, France. 
British flag. 
aa 38. Stalin’s policy and the policy of Peter the Great resemble each other in that both 
...33. When President Roosevelt recently used the phrase, ‘a sordid procedure,” he was . a to Pion yo poset gh (2) anes to —> — firmly oh the 
referring to the activities of (1) Soviet Russia; (2) the Dies Committee; (3) the poems tat tempted to spread communism throughout the world; (4) sought to 
Republican party; (4) the British agencies of propaganda. Se Se 
39. The present neutrality law provides that (1) no vessels of warring nations may 
34, If the Netherlands is invaded by Germany, it will defend itself primarily by enter American ports; (2) no American ships may enter war zones; (3) no goods 
(1) flooding a large part of the country; (2) sending its huge air fleet over Germany; may be sold to Germany; (4) all American ships must be armed before leaving port. 


(3) using the Maginot Line; (4) calling upon Belgium for assistance. 


40. The United States has shown its displeasure with what Japan has been doing in 

China by (1) recalling its ambassador from Tokyo; (2) refusing to buy any goods 

..35. During recent years, sulfanilamide has come to play an important part in the field from Japan; (3) terminating its trade treaty with Japan; 
of (1) medicine; (2) music; (3) aviation; (4) radio. “open-door” policy. 


(4) renouncing the 





